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‘ : * > * *. * shurn roast meat durn. 
Boil o'er ye pots ye spits forget to turn” 
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NEW FASHIONS: 


Menon. their heads, and won.en walkmg backwards. 














I obsérve that some of the Davton dandies have mount- 
ad a large buckle or ring (much resembling in size and 
form, those formerly used in the noses of pigs) in their 
neck cloths, by this means dispensing with a knot—lIt 
would be well if gentiemen could always keep clear of a 
knot, especially about their zecks. 

Twelve square yards of Leghorn to a bonnet. 

The ladies too, sweet creatures, have brought their poor 
old great grand fathers’ buckles again into use—not ex- 
actly as knee buckles—but as waist buckles, and I really 
believe that there has been more hoop-poles used in corsets 
than on barrels, for the last summer.— Bless my soul! if 
they go on in this manner, buckling bracing and strapping 
what will become of the world ?—Why in my opinion 
there will be an end on’t, and a tragic end—or end f¢ragi- 
cally, for surely they must feel quite tragical when so 
tightly braced, atleast if thev do not, they certainly look 
SO 

Quere. What will be your next fashion? Will not 

the gentlemen wear pett:coats, and the ladies wear-——-— 
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SELECTIONS. 
THE PHILOSOPHIC COBLER. 

Though not very fond o! seeing a pageant myself, yet 
Yam generally pleasec with being in the crowd which 
sees it; it is amusing to observe the effect which such a 
spectacle has upon the variety of faces: the pleasure it ex- 
cites in some, the envy in others, and the wishes it raises 
in all. With this design 2 lately went to sce the entry of 
a foreign ambassador, resolved to make one in the mob, 
to shout as they shouted, to fix with earnestness upon the 
same frivolous objects, and participate, for ho 
pleasures and the wishes of the vulgar. F 

Struggling here for some time, in order to befifst to see 
the cavalcade as it passed, some one of the croyi unluck- 
ily happened to tread upon my shoe, and tor in sucha 
manner, that I was utterly unqualified to maffch forward 
with the main body, and obliged to fall back inthe rear. 
Thus rendered incapable of being a spectator of, t€ shew 
myself, I was at least willing to observe the spectators, 
and limp-d behind like one of the invalids which follow 
the march of an army. 

In this plight, 2s I was considering the eagerness that 
appeared on every face, how some bustled to get fore- 
most, and others contented themselves with taking a tran- 
sient peep when they could; how some praised the four 
black servants that were stuck behind one of the equip- 
pages, and some the ribbons that deccrated the horses’ 
necks in another; my attention was called off to an object 
more extraordinary than any that Ihadyetseen: A poor 
Cobler sat in his stall by the way side, and continued to 
work while the crowd passed by, without testifying the 
smallest share of curiosity. I own his want of attention 
excited mine; and, as I stood im need of his assistance, 
thought it best to employ a philosophic Cobler on this 
occasion: perceiving my business, therefore, he desired 
me to enter and sit down, took my shoe in his lap, and be- 
ean to mend it with his usual indifference and taciturnity. 

‘low, my friend,’ said Ito him, ‘can vou continue te 
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‘work While all those fine things are passing by your 
‘door? ‘Wery fine they are, master,’ returned the cobler, 
‘for those that like them, to be sure; but what are all 
‘those fine things to me? You don’t know what itis to be 
‘a cobler, and so much the better for yourself, Your bread 
tis bake; you may go and see sights the whole day, and 
‘eat a warm supper when you come home at night, but 
‘for rae, if I should run hunting after all these fine folk, 
‘what should I get by my journey but an appetite? and, 
‘God help me, I have too much of that at home already, 
‘without stirring out for it. Your people who may eat 
‘four meals a day, and supper at night are but a bad ex- 
‘ample tosuch a oneas I. No, master, as God has call- 
‘ed me into this world in order to mend old shoes, I have 
‘no business with fine folk, and they no business with me.’ 
I here interrupted him with a smile. ‘See this last mas- 
‘ter,’ continues he, ‘and this hammer; this last and ham- 
‘mer are the two best friends I have in this world; nobody 
‘else will be my friend, because I wanta friend. The 
‘great folks you saw pass. by just now have five hundred 
‘friends, because they have no occasion for them. Now, 
‘while Ll stick to my good friends here, I am very content- 
‘ed; but, when I ever so fittle run after sights and fine 
‘things, I begin to hate my work, I grow sad, and have no 
‘heart to mend shoes any longer.’ 

This discourse only served to raise my curiosity to 
know more of a man whom Nature had thus formed into 
a Philosopher. I therefore insensibly led him into an his- 
tory of his adventures: — 

‘I have lived, said he, a wandering life, now five-and- 
‘fifty years, here to-day and gone to-morrow; for it was 
‘my misfortune, when I was young, to be fond of chan- 
‘sing.’ ‘You have been a traveller, then, £ presume?’ in- 
terrupted J, ‘I can’t boast much of travelling,’ continu- 
‘ed he, ‘for Ihave never left the parish in which I was born 
‘but three times in my life, that I can remember; but then 
there is not a street in the whole neighborhood that I have 
‘not lived in. at some time or another, When Ff began to 
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‘settle, and to take to my business in one street, some un. 
‘foreseen misfortune, or a desire of trving my luck else. 
‘where, has removed me, perhaps, a whole mile away 
‘from my former customers, while some more lucky cob- 
‘ler would come into my place, and make a handsome for- 
ctune among friends of my making: there was one who 
eactually died in a stall that [had left, worth seven pounds 
«seven shillings, all in hard gold, which he had quilted in- 
<to the waistband of his breeches:’ 


I could not but smile at these migrations of a man by 
the fire side, and continued to ask if he had ever been 
married. ‘Ay, that I have, master,’ replied he, for six- 
‘teen long years; and a weary life I had of it, Heaven 
‘knows. My wife took it into her head, that the only way 
‘to thrive in this world was to save money; so though our 
‘comings-in was but about three shillings a week, all that 
‘ev -r she could lay her hands upon she used to hide away 
‘from me, though we were obliged to starve the whole 
‘week for it. 

‘The first three vears we used to quarrel about this eve- 
‘ry day, and I always got the better: but she had a hard 
‘spirit, and still continued to hide as usual; so that I was 
‘at last tired of quarreling, and getting the better; and she 
‘scraped and scraped at pleasure, ’till L was almost star- 
‘ved to death. Her conduct drove me at last, in despair 
‘to the alehouse; here I used tosit with people who hated 
‘home hike myself, drank while I had money left, and run 
‘in score while any body would trust me; ’till at last the 
‘landlady coming one day with a long bill when I was 
‘from home, and putting it into my wife’s hands, the 
‘length of it effectually broke her heart. I searched the 
‘whole stall, after she was dead, for money; but she had 


‘hidden it so effectually, that with all my pains, I could 
‘never find a farthing. 


By this time my shoe was mended, and, satisfying the 
poor artist for his trouble, and rewarding him besides for 
us Information, I took my leave, and returned home to 
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jengthen out the amusement his conversation afforded, by 


communicating it to my friend. | 
Cit. of the world, F. 1. p. 282, 


A Friend’s Letter to his Watch-maker. 

I herewith send thee my pocket clock, which greatly standeth in. 
need of thy friendly correction. The last time he wasatthy school, 
he was no ways reformed nor in the least benefitted thereby; for & 
perceive by the Index of his mind that he is a liar, and the truth is not 
in him; that his motions are wavering and irregular, that his puises 
are sometimes very quick, which betoken not an even temper; at o- 
ther times he 1s so sluegish, (notwithstanding I frequently urge him) 
that when he should be on his duty, as thou knowest his usual name 
dencteth, I find him slumbering and sleeping, or, as the vanity of hu- 
man reason phraseth it, I catch him napping. Hence I am induced to 
believe he is no! tight in his inward man; examine him, therefore, and 
prove him, I beseech thee, thoroughly that thou mayest, by being 
well acquainted with his inward frame and disposition, draw him from 
the error of bis woys, and shew him the path he should go. It gricv- 
eth me to think that when [ ponder thereon, 1 am verily of opinion, 
that his body is foul, and the whole mass is corrupted. Furge him, 
therefore, with thy charming physic, from all pollutions, thathe may 
vibrate and circulate according to truth. 4 will place him for a few 
days under thy care, and pay for his board as thou requirest it. I 
entieat thee, firepd John, to demean thyself on this occasion with 
right sudyment, according tothe gift which is in thee, and prove thy- 
self a workman that need not be blamed. And when thou layest thy 
correcting hand on him, let it be without passion, lest thou drive him 
todestiuction. Do thou regulate his motion, for the time to come, by 
the mouon of the light that ruleth the day; and let him learn, from 
that unerring guide the true calculations of his table and equation.— 
And when thov findest him correctec from the error of his ways, and 
more comformable to the above mentioned rules, then do thou send 
him home, with a just bill of charges, drawn out by the spirit of mo- 
deration, and it sha!l be sent in the root of all evil, unto thee by thy 
friend. ; Ss. 

The Breeches and the Mail Bag. 

\ curious occurrence took place some time since In 

Hertfordshire, about twenty-five miles from London. The 

keeper of one of the post-oflices on the great northern road 

who was in the habit of sleeping in a room so much ele- 
vated above the road as to enable him to hand out of th 
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window the post-bag to the guard of the mail, had gone 
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to bed at an early hour according to custom. At haj 
past three o’clock in the morning he was half awakened 
out of a heavy sleep by the well known sound of the horn, 
He turned out of bed mechanically, and handed out as 
he supposed to be his letter bag to the guard of the mail, 
who threw what he received, without looking very close. 
ly atit, into the receptacle. ‘The coach proceeded to 
town without delay, and the post-office keeper resumed 
his sleep, in which he indulged untilhis wife, who tose 
at 5 o’clock, found it necessary to disturb him in conse. 
quence of missing his breeches, which he was in the ha- 
bit of keeping on a chair next to the bed, aud in which the 
part of the receipts of the day were contained. His wi 
and other things were also missing. ‘The first thing sug- 
gested itself to both was that some thieves must have got 
in at the window, which they used, for the reason above 
stated, to leave unfastened during the night. The good 
woman however, upon looking under the boltser, fovnd 
to the astonishment of both, the Jettcr bag which should 
have been within a few miles of London at the time— 
The absence of the breeches was then fully accounted 
for. ‘The owner fancied that the only safe place in the 
house was between the bolster and the bed. On the oc: 
casion he had mistaken the letter bag, which, as_ well as 
his breeches was made of leather, for his property, and 
placed it inthe same spot. The guard, who, it appears, 
was satisfied with feeling,that what he had got wasleath- 
er, took no notice of the extraordinary shape of the leath- 
er bag, and was overwhelmed with surprise at finding, on 
his arrival in I.ondon, that the first thing tat he laid his 
hand upon in rumaging for the most valdable contents 
of the coach was a pair of old leather breeches, containing 
an old pair of drawers, a pair of worsted stockings, a col- 
lar, a wig, and a pair of double sole shoes. He had, 
however, scarcely examined this precious deposite, when 
«’ messenger arrived in breathless haste from the post-of 
hice keeper, with the bag, which the guard very willing: 
'y received in exchange for the breeches. 
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The Pun Desperate. 


's Lancashire gentleman having had the misfortune to hurt his ler, 
which occasioned him to be confined to the house, his friend, wishing 
to enliven the tedium of confinement, called to chat with him; an the 

‘ course of their Conversation they asked him ‘How he liked the Ay- 
reshire Legatees:? The anvalid replied, ‘Very well; but at. present 
I would prefer a Lancashire leg at ease.’ . 





Skinning not Shaving. 

The ingenuity of our western fellow cilizens have got up a new 
species of counterfeiting. A Bank in Indiana, it is said, was estab- 
lished that issued Skins instead of Notes, A Raccoon skin passed for 
$l—an Opossum 50 cents—Minks 25—Rabit 123—Squirrel a cent. 
At length the counterfeiters got to work;—they fixed Raccoon tails 
to Opossum skins and passec them for $1, while the ‘Coon’ skins, 
without the tails maintained their value, until the fraud was detected. 
Usury in this Currency was called «Skinning’ instead of ‘Shaving.’ 





A boy seeing a gentleman walking the street placed himself in a 
convenient situation to speak to him; when the gentleman came up, 
the boy pulled off his hat, held it out to the geatleman and begged 
for a few cents, ‘Money!’ (exclaimed the gentleman) ‘you had much 
better ask for manners than money!’—=I asked for that (said the boy) 
I thought you hac the most of!” 





A few months ago, a field preacher at Oakham, Rut- 
landshire, harrangued his hearers from the top of an old 
hogshead; when, speaking on the orthodoxy of belief, just 
at the moment of bellowing out, ‘here stand upon the 
firm foundation of my faith!’ the head of the hogshead 
burst, and he instantly disappeared. 





A street, in Trowbridge, England, has been waggish- 
ly named Heavenly street, from seven persons of the name 
of Angel, two of the name of Church, four of the name of 
Parsons, and one of the name of Clerk, residing in it. 


GUESS WORK. 

When I see a young man possess no more honor than 
to be dunn’d, I euess he willnever be a man of respect- 
ability. 

When I see a young lady possess a large portion of 
pride and affectation, I guess she lacks delicacy and 
sense. 
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COMMUNICATED. 


CONUNDRUM. 
Why is General Soap and candles, like a weather. 
cock 2 
; Because he is Lawyer and is always ¢urning and twist- 
ing. 
re ahhh alae hhh BT Fe HEI 
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The following is a letter from a young gentleman, to an old maid, 
whom he had heard pray, very fervently for a husband. 

MapamM, 

I wish to give you information, 

After a long consideration, 

And solemn meditation, 

On the great reputation, 

You possess in the nation, 

That I’ve a strong inclination; 

To become your relation, 

Upon your approbation, 

Of this my declaration. 

I shall make preparation 


To remove my situation, 
To almore cunvenicnt Station, 


T'o possess my admiration, 
Wf such an ablauon 
Is worthy of observation, 
It shall be aggrandization 
Beyond ali calculation 
f the joy and exultation 
Of yours, &c. BOTHERATION. 


To which he received the following answer. 
SIR, 
I perused your oration 
With great deliberation, 
And much infatuation 
Of your weak imagination, 
To show such veneration, 
On so slight a foundation, 
I suppose it sprung from ostentation, 
Or was the fruit of recreation, 
To display your Education. 
lam, &c. 
Yours, MARY MODERATION. 
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